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rance and the United Nations 
* 


Mr. Fiver: Since 1944, France has seen nine governments come and 
. No French government, excepting De Gaulle’s forced government 
er the liberation, has lived, on an average, for more than three months. 
d even while the Western powers were debating the formation of a 
estern alliance and a Western federation, the French government at 
e time was a mere transition caretaker. 

No friend of France and of her noble genius could fail to be heart- 
oken over this for the sake of the French people themselves and for 
gret of the fact that France, a mighty source of the democratic tradi- 
n, is paralyzed in the present struggle for peace and justice. 
Gottschalk, how happy are you about this political situation in France? 


Mr. Gortscuatk: I am considerably less pessimistic than many recent 
mmentators. The underlying economic and political facts in France 
seem to me to be not so discouraging as the psychology of the French 
ople. They have developed a fearfulness in regard to international 
airs and a sense of futility with regard to domestic problems which 
make them defeatist. We tend to forget that during the last war the 
French were badly licked and occupied. They are not a victorious power; 
they are a humiliated and liberated people. In short, they start the game 
with two strikes, to be sure; but I do not think that they are out yet. 


~ Mr. Finer: And you, Ehrmann, are you pessimistic or optimistic about 
the French economic conditions? 


| Mr. Eurmann: It is a fact that economic instability in France has not 
deen overcome since the liberation. The French were never able really to 
settle down to the important business of their recovery. True, there have 
deen some production increases. But when you compare French produc- 
tion with that of other European countries like England and Belgium, 
you will see that France is lagging behind. Dissatisfaction with the eco- 
nomic situation has driven Frenchmen increasingly to either of two 
political extremes, De Gaulle or the Communists. 


Mr. Finer: Before we talk further about this, the Rounp Taste is 
srivileged to present Mr. Alfred Cobban, historian of the University of 
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London, specializing in French history. To present Mr. Cobban, we tak 
you now to London, and we are going to hope that nature will not cor 
spire against the transmission of his voice across the broad Atlantic. W 
have a second or two until he comes through. 


Mr. Coppan: Three years ago you in America and we in Europe wer 
looking forward to peace. Instead we had a cold war; and that is bein 
gradually “hotted up.” 

Is there any way of attaining real peace? As I see it, there are two way: 
The first is by the establishment of the universal empire, which means 
third world war and the government of the world from either Washin; 
ton or Moscow. But I do not believe that Washington wants to rule th 
world; and, as for Moscow, I would sooner be excused. The other way 
by the establishment of a balance of power. A stable balance betwee 
two powers is, of course, impossible. There must be a third power stant 
ing on its own feet; and that is where Europe comes in. Together, tl 
countries of western Europe, with their empires behind them, could be 
third world power, potentially greater than Russia and not inferior 
the United States. The strong American encouragement of a union | 
western Europe, which would create such a third power, and the viole: 
Russian opposition to it, is to me the best proof of the peaceful inte 
tions of the United States and of the imperialism of Soviet Russia. 

In Great Britain the desirability of such a Western union is seen clez 
ly; but we are closer to some of the practical difficulties. And it is one 
these, perhaps the biggest, that today’s Rounp Tasie is discussing 
France. Without France there can be no Western union. Can there _ 
one with her? Does France want a Western union? That is the fi 
question. The answer is that if, by France, you mean the ordinary m 
or woman in the street, undoubtedly they do. They want anythi 
which will give them a greater feeling of security. In fact, the very n 
ural desire for peace, at almost any price, is one of the chief sources 
weakness in France now, as it was before the war. Anyhow, so long 
it can be seen as a move in thé direction of peace, Western union (and, 
particular, closer relations with Great Britain) will be welcomed. My: 
perience is that almost invariably when the ordinary Frenchman in 1 
street or on the bus or in the café discovers that one is English, the atm 
phere becomes cordial. 


But, remember, I said “the ordinary man.” Politicians are not qu 
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dinary men; and when you come to the political parties, it is a different 
‘ory. The leaders of the French Communist party, I am afraid, as dutiful 
ves of the Kremlin, will do all that they can to prevent Western union. 
id they can do a lot. They control many of the trade-unions. Although 
eir influence has declined (in a general election they could still count on 
{ vote of some 25 per cent), they are strong enough to go a long way 
ward wrecking French hopes of economic recovery. That is what they 
jre trying to do in the present wave of strikes. I want to make it clear 
t, short of a Russian invasion, there is no possibility of the Commu- 
ts’ getting control of France. What they are doing, quite deliberately 
lieve, is to work for what Moscow reckons the next best thing—to 
ce France into the arms of the De Gaullists. This is not so mad as it 
unds. It is another way of making Western union more difficult. 
On the Right, as on the Left, there are politicians in France who would 
fot favor a democratic Western union, as any union which includes 

reat Britain must be. It is not a matter of a Labour government or a 
Mservative government. It is as true now as it was a century ago that 
ae English Tories are the liberals of Europe. Names, you know, are 
ather deceiving. I am sure that a lot of Americans do not realize that, 
mpared with a really right-wing European politician, Mr. Robert 
Faft is a flaming revolutionary. What General de Gaulle’s own views 
jre on economic and even on many political questions is rather a mystery. 
ut some of his supporters are not far in advance of the political and 
jocial outlook of, let us say, King George III, whose views proved a little 
90 backward for Americans a couple of centuries ago. 

Then, of course, there is the personal question. General de Gaulle has 
ot the reputation of being an easy man with whom to work. At the very 
rast, I have a feeling that a Western union which had swallowed a 
Ye Gaullist France might be liable to suffer from prolonged bouts of 
indigestion. 
So, you see, the present crisis in France, which is a result of the economic 
istress of the town working classes, which in turn gives the extremists 
heir chance, is a real danger to the prospects of Western union. Must we 

erefore abandon our efforts? The conclusion that I should draw is the 
ipposite. France is absolutely essential to union and to peace. Her prob- 

m is partly financial and, as has been said, partly psychological. Avoid- 
ag any attempt to interfere in French domestic politics would be fatal; 
oth Britain and America can help in its solution. Immediate economic, 
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political, and military cooperation in Western union, under the umbrell: 
of the Marshall Plan, offers the best, in fact the only, hope that Frane 
may tide over the crisis of this winter and that the moderates may remais 
in control. 

There is a great deal more to be said, of course. I have tried to put th 
situation in the simplest terms. I will have to leave it to my friends why 
are going to continue the discussion to say whether they agree with thi 
diagnosis and to fill in some of the many, many gaps I have left. 


Mr. Finer: Thank you, Mr. Cobban. Cobban has said that France i 
essential. But we are all agreed that France is divided; and that is th 
point which we have got to discuss. If one looks at it as a Frenchmat 
why do the French have a weak and unstable government? Why hay 
_ they rejected a strong executive government? I think that we can see the 
this is essential to the unity and confidence necessary to reduce inflatio 
and to increase production. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You have to remember that in France there are : 
least six major parties—none of which controls more than about 25 pe 
cent of the vote, however—and a number of smaller parties. That hi: 
been true throughout French history. They have almost never been ab 
to unite except behind a totalitarian in a single strong party, or the 
have never had the two-party system. But they are very much afraid « 
the strong executive. They have had too much experience with reigns « 
terror during revolution and with dictatorship under Bonapartists lil 
the first Napoleon and Napoleon III. 


Mr. Eurmann: Is it not interesting to note that before the present co 
stitution was drafted most of the leaders were agreed that France need 
a strong executive? But when they actually settled down to the busine 
of constitution making, the shadow of General de Gaulle was once mo 
behind them, and, therefore, they did everything to make it impossik 
for any executive to set parliament and public opinion aside. 


Mr. Fiver: I think that that is right. But it goes even a little deep 
Not the MRP, not the Communist party, not the Socialist party, not t 
Radical Socialist party—not any of them would want any particu 
strong executive, unless it were a strong executive in their hands. Th 
know their voting strength in the country and their dependence upon t 
social formations which carry them through. Therefore, knowing tt 
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they cannot get a majority, either of them, why should they have a strong 
executive? They would not be its master in that case. They would be its 
slave. | 


Mr. GortscHaLk: But, as Cobban says, politicians are not like the ordi- 
nary people in France. The ordinary people, it seems to me, have a great 
tendency to look for the man on horseback. I am not at all sure that 
De Gaulle need be a totalitarian. I am not at all sure but that his brother, 
Pierre de Gaulle, the mayor of Paris, was right when he recently 
announced in New York City that his brother wanted only to be like the 
President of the United States, a strong but constitutional executive. I am 
not at all sure but that De Gaulle might be pushed in that direction, rather 
than toward totalitarianism. I consider that less desirable than strength- 
ening the government, however. 


Mk. Finer: But there is also a deeper social difficulty. We are talking 
of a governmental difficulty. When you think that only one person out 
of three voted positively for the new constitution—the very foundatior: 
of their institutions—that eight million people actually voted against it 
whereas only nine million voted for it, what kind of faith can they have 
what kind of belief in its authority and usefulness? And you begin there 
My point is that there are difficulties in the machinery of government 
but that, behind the difficulties and weaknesses of the machinery of goy- 
ernment, there are profound social differences of interest and ideas in the 


body of the people of France itself. 


Mr. EnrMann: Quite right. The man in the street, about whom Cob. 
ban speaks, is interested in economic security, and he has not got tha’ 
economic security. There have been increases in production which are 
undoubted. But, nevertheless, look at those figures a little bit more close 
ly. In 1946 the French government set a plan for production deemec 
necessary if the country was not to be caught in progressive materia 
decline. Now, so far, that plan has been fulfilled only in part. And, fo 
instance, in such an important matter as the mechanization of agricul 
ture the French have made hardly any progress. 


Mr. GorrscHatx: But a large part of the economic difficulty of th 
French is political. The Monnet Plan, the five-year plan for economi 
rehabilitation, of which you speak, Ehrmann, has failed in large par 
because the Communists have a counterplan of sabotage of that plan. 
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Now I think that, to a very considerable extent, the question of the 
strong executive will solve that problem. I would like to know whether 
De Gaulle is a Washington—a patriot, in other words; or a Joan of Arc— 
a:mystic; or a Napoleon—merely a totalitarian. 


» Mr. Exrmann: I am afraid that if I were a democratic Frenchman, I 
would be very wary that De Gaulle is nothing but something like a dry- 
leaned Hitler or Mussolini. In other words, once he is in power, he 
might refrain, at least for a time, from the horrors of concentration 
samps and obscene anti-Semitism; but I believe that the very fact that he 
would encounter the resistance of many people—and not only of the 
Sommunists—and the very fact that the main economic and social 
sroblems would still be with him might well make him into an authori- 
arian leader of just the kind we have gotten rid of by the war. 


Mk. Finer: If the people themselves cannot unite on a policy of disin- 
lation, of an adjustment of wages, of an increase of productivity, and a 
etter distribution of the product among themselves; if they cannot do 
t, how could De Gaulle get them to do it, excepting by a thoroughly 
wuthoritarian view? 

Mr. GorrtscHatx: You have to have leadership to show a people what 
o do, and you have to have legislation in order to counteract such things 
is inflation. You have at least to have some kind of government which 
wall fix the franc at something like a stable rate. At present in France you 
save the franc fixed at something like four different rates for four differ- 
mt purposes; and, anyhow, everybody deals with the black market. 
t would seem to me that you have to have some kind of leadership. I am 
lot maintaining that De Gaulle is the proper leader; I am saying that I 
inderstand why the French people would turn toward De Gaulle. 


Mr. Fiver: Might turn toward him. We are not sure of that. And 
nother point: When De Gaulle talks about a strong executive, that is 
10 answer—a mere streamlined executive, as it were, a manager or ad- 
ninistrator. When De Gaulle talks about executive, he means legislator 
s well. And he talks about an executive who shall be above parties. Now, 
hat is antidemocratic. That is exactly what brought into being the idea 
f the Third Force. M. Blum brought that forward as against the strong 
xecutive of the Communists and the strong executive of De Gaulle, both 
f which are not merely executives but are the full legislative authority 
ver all France. 
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Mr, Eurmann: I believe that Frenchmen have understood that. If you 
look at recent public opinion polls, you find that De Gaulle actually ha: 
not increased his popular following and that, as Cobban said, the Com 
munists probably have declined. New elections, while they might fur 
ther weaken the middle, are not at all sure to give a majority t 
De Gaulle. 


Mr. Finer: I want to throw in one point, which is on a hopeful note 
though it is not decisive. At no time in French democratic history hav: 
so many important reforms—administrative, civil service, national plan 
and the rest—been carried forward since the middle of 1945. So some 
where there is a big fund of concrete good will. 


Mr. GotrscHatk: And, in addition, you must remember that th 
French have recovered a great deal from the destruction of the waa 
Prices are still high, largely on account of inflation, but they have pra 
duced a great deal of farm goods of late; they have improved their rail 
road and transportation system; and it does not seem to me that the infle 
tion and the economic instability of the French is reflective of funde 
mental economic facts which on the whole, it appears to me, are healthy 


Mr. EurMann: I quite agree that these are the underlying economi 
facts, but, on the level of public morale, so to say, these facts have ne 
really been brought into French life. Let us take the French peasan 
At present he is producing more than ever since 1939 or since the war 
but the goods which he is producing simply do not reach the cities or di 
not reach the white market in the cities. That means that the Frenc 
worker still cannot buy with his salary what he needs for a decent stanc 
ard of living. And, therefore, it is that very maldistribution of the good: 
and the ensuing bad morale, which has made French society less stab) 
than it could be if the economic facts which you were mentioning 
Gottschalk, had really been appreciated by the workers. 


Mr. Finer: Is there any way of getting a larger proportion out of tH 
country into the towns? 


Mr. Gorrscuark: That leads me to the comment which I was going 1 
make with regard to what Ehrmann said. It works both ways—inflatic! 
increases the instability of the government, and the instability of th 
government increases the inflation. These problems seem to me to | 
largely political, and I think that more can be done on the political lev, 
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han on the economic level at this stage. Now, I am not advocating that 
he French work for De Gaulle; what I am saying is that they must work 
or a strong executive; and I think that they can achieve a strong execu- 
ive by a constitutional amendment. The constitution can be amended; 
ind all it needs is to provide that the prime minister be permitted to ad- 
ourn the legislature whenever it becomes obvious to him that he does 
1ot have a majority. 


Mr. Finer: Here we have the United States, with the greatest good 
vill, putting billions into Europe and a large proportion of that into 
france. What are the French views of the Marshall Plan? What is being 
ind can be done? 


Mr. Exnrmann: I believe that the Marshall Plan has certainly done 
nuch for French recovery but that the French by now are quite aware 
hat the Marshall Plan cannot definitely help them out of their present 
lifficulties. What the Marshall Plan has done is, so to say, to permit them 
o keep their heads above water; but they are still the victims of a ship- 
wreck, and they risk all the dangers which go with a shipwreck. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: You mentioned that the De Gaullist vote by recent 
yolls in France has diminished. I think that part of the reason for the 
Ye Gaullist vote’s diminishing is that the Communist vote has also 
liminished. These two parties feed on each other; one grows in propor- 
ion as the other grows. The middle tends to disappear in favor of one or 
he other extreme. The Marshall Plan, I think, is in large part responsible 
or that. That is to say, the confidence of the people has gone back to the 
niddle, and they do not vote Communist and they do not vote De Gaul- 
ist any more. 


Mg. Finer: What was very striking to me, when I was in France last 
ear, was the obvious Communist wish to destroy the values of the 
Aarshall Plan; but, also, this idea was rife among people: The longer 
ou keep the Communists on the constitutional path—that is to say, 
9oking to democratic votes when the next election comes—the more 
ossible is weakness and confusion in their ranks. And the way to do 
hat is to give France more well-being, because then there would not be 
n urgent necessity for making the choice between these two—the Com- 
qunists and the De Gaullists. 


Mr. EurMann: That is quite interesting. 
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Mr. GorrscHaLK: Cobban mentioned the fact that he thought the 
Communists—Moscow—might be behind De Gaulle as the lesser of two 
evils. I think that the chances are good that a strong executive, De Gaulle 
or somebody else, would probably be welcome both to America and tc 
Russia, because a strong executive in France would be less likely to be 
pro-American or pro-Communist and would be distinctly pro-French 


Mr. Finer: Whoever it was, he could not be both at the same time 
hardly. . 


Mr. GortscHaLk: But he could be pro-French and neither pro-Amer 
ican nor pro-Communist, and that is where the strength of De Gaulle 
comes in. My feeling is that De Gaulle would probably have a Westerr 
union strengthened, but strengthened in a French direction—a French: 
oriented Western union, rather than, as at present, an English-orientec 
Western union. 


Mr. Finer: But even he, considering the fundamental weakness o: 
France (I am not talking about governmental or inflationary weakness: 
I mean her population, resources, and so forth), would still have to be : 
good partner—an equal partner or maybe a slightly subordinate part 
ner—to the other five or six who are in the alliance. 


Mr. Exnrmann: But are you not afraid, from recent utterances « 
De Gaulle and of some of his lieutenants, that De Gaulle might possibl 
spoil the Western union? He is so much a French patriot that he migh 
not see the needs of western Europe as a unity. Certain things whic! 
have become obvious (the occasion of discussions, for example, of wh: 
should head the defense mechanism of western Europe) make me ver! 
wary whether De Gaulle is really willing to back up such a Westerr 
union, unless it is done at the price he sets. 


Mr. Finer: What kind of price could it be? It could not be, surely, a: 
exaggerated price. He has goods to buy, too, and he has to pay with sony 
subordinacy to the Western alliance, perhaps. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: But the price he would demand would be that t 
Western union be anchored on France and not on England. 


Mr. Finer: Yes. And I think that we ought to mention one poir 
which has come up, since these last speeches—namely, the fears thi 
Frenchmen may now entertain that a Western alliance will find its di 
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fense not in France but from London and now the additional one that 
the alliance would abandon France and found it from Spain. 


Mr. GortscHatx: But it seems to me that it is much more likely that 
De Gaulle will insist that the war be fought not from Madrid but from 
Paris, and I do not see any reason for assuming in advance that 
De Gaulle will necessarily be pro-Franco. There is a risk. De Gaulle is an 
unknown quantity; he is risky. And some of his speeches of late have 
sounded to me extraordinarily dangerous. But I still think that the 
strong-executive argument and the political aspects of the difficulties 
inside France can be solved by somebody (and I do not know who else it 
would be but De Gaulle) who would establish a strong executive 
authority. 


Mr. Finer: If you abstract from the situation the strikes fomented by 
the Communists, the steady agitation of the Communists, is there really 
anything to worry about, apart from that? Is that not the gravamen of 
the trouble? Supposing that we did not have these strikes, supposing 
that we did not have an agitational force like the Communists, what 
would the situation be? 


Mr. EHRMANN: I am not so sure that you are right there. Let us look 
at the situation which developed during the recent strikes. The socialist 
and even the Catholic trade-unions had to back up those strikes for fear 
that if they did not stand at the side of the workers, all the workers would 
go to the Communists and to the Communist trade-unions. That means 
that these social conflicts also mean something in those strikes. I quite 
agree that the Communists try to exploit that dissatisfaction; but there 
is still dissatisfaction. 


Mr. Finer: So, is there any way in which we, from the outside world, 
can, as it were, penetrate into France (I do not use the word in a deroga- 
tory sense) but penetrate into it with a kind of life-raft to hold up the 
Third Force? 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: The Third Force seems to me to have followed an 
extraordinarily weak policy both with regard to foreign affairs and with 
regard to internal affairs. I favor the Third Force, and I think that a con- 
stitutional amendment can still maintain the Third Force in power. We 
have to confess that what they have adopted largely is an attitude of 
“leave us alone; we don’t want to be bothered with Germany; we would 
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like to see Germany kept down; we don’t want to engage in rehabilita- 
tion; we don’t want to get into trouble with Russia; therefore, pleas 

don’t push the Berlin situation too hard.” In general their attitude has 
been defeatist; and I think that the chances are very good that the Third 
Force is largely responsible for most of what has happened and largely 
responsible for this tendency to turn in the direction of De Gaulle for 
relief, because of the fact that they have a fundamental weakness. 


Mr. Finer: Well, Iam a charitable man, and I would not charge the 
Third Force with this weakness without taking into consideration the 
extremes and the disintegration of France as a great corporate unity. The 
personality of France is not an integral or single personality. It is more 
than schizophrenic. And to blame one.... 


Mr. GortscHaLk: But what is your solution? To name the disease does 
not create a cure. 


Mr. Finer: No, I do not say so. I would still defend and support the 
Third Force. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: May I present my opinion on this? The present un: 
stable and bungling constitution is capable of amendment, I think, anc 
may yet be amended for the better. The economic situation is bad, but it 
is made to look a whole lot worse than it actually is by political maneu- 
vering. The two extremist parties, the De Gaullists and the Communists: 
feed on the middle, as I said before; but they may yet offset each other 
leaving the Third Force holding the balance of power, as we all hope 
De Gaulle is still, unlike the Communists, largely an unknown quantity: 
Iam more inclined to gamble on him than you are. 


Mr. ExurmMann: I am not. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: He may yet prove a true patriot, I think; but that i: 
far from sure, I grant. 


Mr. Finer: Both extremes need discouragement. 
Mr. Enrmann: Quite right! 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: Much depends on the economic stresses on the 
inside of France and the international strains in Europe during the nex 
few months. In any event, I believe that France needs a strong executive 
Let us hope that the need can be fulfilled by strengthening of the presen 
government rather than by a gamble on De Gaulle’s good intentions. _ 


FRANCE’S POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES: 
By ALFRED COBBAN 


I USED to be said: “When Paris sneezes Europe has a cold.” That is 
Ot as true as it was a century ago, but I still believe that what happens 
1 France is more important for Europe, and for us, than what happens, 
ay, in Albania. 

What has been happening in France? Or rather—because I do not 
vant to confuse you with a staccato recital of meaningless facts—what 
ind of sense does it make? The answer is, on the surface not very much. 
Jne combination of Ministers succeeds another. The political game goes 
n, just as though there had never been a war, or resistance, or liberation, 
) interrupt it, and so does the spiral of inflation. 

The study of French politics during the last generation is rather a 
epressing occupation; like listening to a faulty gramophone record that 
ontinually slips back and goes round and round, repeating the same 
yearisome tune over and over again. That is the first point I want to 
aake. The present crisis in France is not a new one: it is the same old 
risis they have had for the last thirty years. The reason why there has 
een practically a permanent state of crisis is not difficult to explain. 
“he government of France, like the government of other countries, 
ecame much more expensive during this century. The money to pay for 
he extra cost of government had to come from someone. The question 
yas, from whom? One possible reply might have been, from those with 
he money; but this would have been quite against French traditions. 
t is true that revolutionary and republican France had introduced the 
acome tax in 1917, nearly 120 years later than tory England. But al- 
hough imposed by law, it was not collected—at least, not from elec- 
orally important classes like the farmers and commercial men. On the 
ther hand, there was a limit to what could be obtained by indirect taxa- 
ion from the masses of the people. After 1918, therefore, a permanent 
ap existed between national revenue and expenditure in France. Fortu- 
ately there was a way of filling it painlessly, by means of the printing 
ress. Inflation solved the problem. The solution was not a lasting one, 

1 Reprinted by special permission from The Listener (September 16, 1948), the maga- 


ine of the British Broadcasting Corporation. This article is adapted from a talk presented 
y Professor Cobban on September 7, 1948, over the Home Service of the BBC. 
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but France never had a sufficiently stable government to put an end t} 
inflation for long. And inflation itself produced political and social con 
flicts which were prohibitive of stable government. In that vicious cirell 
of political weakness and financial instability France has been stucl 
since 1918. Z| 

The break-up, some two months ago, of the coalition of Socialists 
Catholic Democrats and Radicals, which had governed since November 
1947, represented merely the failure of one more attempt to cope with thi 
problem. The actual collapse of the Schuman Cabinet was the result o 
some rather irresponsible manoeuvring by the Socialists, but its fall wa 
probably inevitable. Support in the country was steadily slipping awa 
from the Centre and passing to the extremes, and the Socialists, countin; 
their electoral chances, thought that their only hope was in slippin; 
after it. 

Another reason for governmental instability in France is the unwill 
ingness to compromise which results from the strength of the extremist 
and the weakness of the moderates. The British political and social struc 
ture is like a great plateau, with comparatively small and insignifican 
slopes into extremism at either edge. French political life offers more th 
aspect of a volcano. Centre governments perch uncomfortably on th 
apex, ever in danger of toppling down one steep slope or the other, an 
with an uneasy knowledge that the volcano is not guaranteed extine 
The strength of the authoritarian extremes, and the weakness of th 
Democratic Centre, is not due to some peculiarity of human nature i: 
France. Like the financial dilemma, it is the result of history. 


Creation of a Third Force 


Democracy, however, has its tradition in France. But though th 
Democratic Centre can easily agree on a political end, in economic polic 
its left and right wings always try to fly in opposite directions. Natural 
the unfortunate bird makes little progress, and continually comes dows 
Against the threat from extremists on either side, the parties of the Cent 
created last year a third force: They formed a coalition under M. Scht 
man to maintain parliamentary government. Some six weeks ago th 
Schuman Cabinet fell. It was the old trouble. France cannot follow 
consistent economic policy because she cannot get a stable governmen 
and she cannot get a stable government because the parties cannot agre 
on an economic policy. 


¥ 
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Each wing of the Schuman Cabinet had its own remedy for the 
nomic ills of France. Socialist policy was to keep down the cost of 
ing by price control and rationing, and to counter inflation by effec- 
ely taxing the farmers and business-men. But the better-off farmers 
d business-men are precisely the classes to which the right wing of the 
alition has to look for support. Moreover, the Radicals argue that price 
ntrol and rationing will not work in France anyhow, and most people 
ere will tell you the same. Between Socialists and Radicals, the Catho- 
- Democrats, M.R.P., were trying to work out a compromise. The 
human Cabinet represented that attempt. Its fall meant for the time 
ing a breakdown of the compromise. 

Under the Radical-Socialist M. Marie—by the way, don’t take the 
les of French parties too literally: Radical-Socialist means ultra-con- 
rvative individualist—under M. Marie, then, the right wing of the 
alition presented its own proposals for a solution—an increase in the 
ice of bread and milk, by agreement with the farmers, abolition of the 
maining nominal controls of prices by agreement with the wholesalers 
id retailers, an economy campaign, including the dismissal of hosts of 
iderpaid, superfluous petty officials, not by agreement with them, and 
mtinued stabilisation of wages and salaries. These proposals were not 
ven a better chance by being put forward under the name of M. Rey- 
gud, who has a reputation among the left as an economic Bourbon of 
¢ worst type. They produced an immediate sise of 10 per cent. in the 
st of living, including a spectacular jump in the price of meat. The 
ctims were the working-classes of the towns, and the poorer profes- 
onal classes and civil servants. These were just the people who had 
fered most all along from the inflation, and they were also the particu- 
r electoral clientele of the Socialist Party. 

All that the Socialists had done, then, by resigning from the Schuman 
binet had been to bring on the Reynaud proposals which they could 
ot possibly have supported without committing political suicide. Noth- 
ig had been gained, and two more months had been lost. Inflation had 
sumed its upward course. Parliamentary institutions were increasingly 
iscredited. And if the Reynaud proposals were pushed through, France 
as faced with the certainty of widespread strikes and industrial chaos. 
he Socialists had this time no choice but to break up the Government 
sain. M. Maric had to resign, and there was a period in which it seemed 
if the vicious circle had worked itself to a standstill,-and the differences 
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between the parties in the Third Force were so great that no govern, 
ment at all was capable of being formed. The ship of parliamentary 
democracy was clearly sinking deeper in the water. Meanwhile, ominous: 
ly swimming round outside, their black fins cutting the surface in nar 
rowing circles, their expectant and hungry smiles appearing closer anc 
closer, Communists and Gaullists waited for the end. / 

The Communists, of course, are not likely to gain much whatever 
happens. They ruined their chances last autumn. The present working: 
class agitation in France is not a sign of communist strength: it is < 
genuine and inevitable reaction against intolerable increases in the cost of 
food. If parliamentary democracy goes down, it will not be communisir 
but Gaullism which will triumph. Not by revolution. General de Gaulle: 
as a man with a mission, is content to wait peacefully for the politica 
parties to discredit themselves finally, and to wait also for the genera 
election which will be in effect a plebiscite in his favour. In such an elec 
tion, the Communists might gain 25, perhaps even 30 per cent. of the 
votes, but the Gaullists would gain 45 or 50 per cent. The trouble woulc 
come after the election. In the course of the ensuing struggle it is only 
too probable that parliamentary democracy would go into cold storage 

The prospect is not a very pleasing one to us. It is not very pleasing tc 
many people in France either. That leads me to a curious speculation 
The decline of communism began when communist success was at it: 
height, and apparently leading straight to civil war. I wonder if Gaullisrr 
may suffer a similar fate. There is a widespread feeling that a genera. 
election would clear the air. There is also a feeling that it might cleas 
the ring for a stand-up fight between the extreme parties, which is the 
last thing the average Frenchman wants just now. 

This looks to me like the turning point. The Third Force is trying tc 
pull itself together again. Whatever mistakes they made earlier, the 
Socialists have shown courage at the eleventh hour by taking over the 
two most dangerous posts of Finance and the Interior. The Catholic 
Democrats—M.R.P.—have exhibited commonsense and patriotism right 
through. The Radicals have given up an obviously unworkable plan. Are 
the centre parties capable now of the compromises and concessions nec 
essary if France is to escape from the dilemma it had been in for so long: 
Can they shake off the influence of extremists on either side? I don’ 
know. But I should like to end by giving you a few reasons why a modes' 
hope is still possible. ; 
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“Turning a Corner” 


The first, obviously, is that the experiences of the last two months have 
een a severe lesson. Both Socialists and Radicals can have no doubt now 
where intransigence will lead them. Secondly, Communists and Gaullists 
ontinue to neutralise one another to some extent. Thirdly, although 
Saullism may be sweeping the country, it has not swept parliament yet. 
f he is assured of victory, I want to know why so few of the political 
eaders of the country have up to the present climbed on the band-wagon 
of General de Gaulle. Fourthly, the Third Force has a leader of a new 
cind. Where the Third Republic would have fallen back on a Chau- 
emps, a Flandin, or a Laval, the Fourth Republic has a Robert Schu- 
nan*—honest, moderate, conscientious, austere, not a spell-binder or a 
wirepuller, but a good parliamentarian and an able administrator. 

Politically the situation is not hopeless. But in the end, of course, 
sconomics will decide. The prospects even in this field are not wholly 
liscouraging. Marshall aid will be beginning: that will help imports, and 
he depreciation of the franc should help exports. In 1947 France had the 
worst harvest for a century. This year’s harvest promises to be very good, 
ind normally French economy is better balanced between agriculture 
ind industry than that of most countries in western Europe. But what 
nay happen in the next few months is pure speculation. All we can say 
with certainty is that in this hour France is turning a corner, and we do 
lot yet know what is round it. 


RECENT EVOLUTION OF FRENCH 
INTERNAL POLITICS* 


[THE governmental crisis which began on July 19th, when the first 
Schuman Cabinet fell as a result of the disagreement between the Popu- 
ar Republicans (MRP) and the Socialists on the question of reducing 
nilitary appropriations, was finally ended on September 11th with the 
onstitution of the Queuille Government. 

* Broadcast on September 7, Since this talk was given, M. Schuman’s Government re- 


igned and on September 11 M. Queuille (Radical) formed a new Cabinet with M. Schu- 
aan, the M.R.P. leader, as Foreign Minister. 


1 Reprinted from News from France, published by the French Embassy, Information 
Yivision, New York, September 23 and October 7, 1948. 
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During the intervening period, M. André Marie, who succeeded M. 
Schuman, had governed for four and a half weeks with the help of a | 
coalition Cabinet which proposed to concentrate its efforts on economic 
questions. The direction of economic and financial affairs was entrusted _ 
to Right Center and Right Ministers. M. Marie resigned on August 29th, 
a deadlock having arisen when M. Paul Reynaud, Minister of Finance : 
and Economic Affairs, refused to accept the Socialist Ministers’ proposals. 
with regard to wage increases and cost-of-living bonuses which were then | 
being demanded by all the trade union organizations, with accompany- | 
ing strike warnings. Next, M. Paul Ramadier was invited to form a 
Cabinet, but was unable to obtain the “Third Force” majority which 
alone would have enabled him to carry out an economic program under 
Socialist leadership. M. Schuman was then called upon, but twice failed 
to constitute a Government acceptable to the Assembly, resigning defini- 
tively on September 7th. M. Henri Queuille, leader of the Radical Social- 
ist parliamentary group, then agreed to form a Government which was 
approved by the Assembly on September 11th. 


| 
} 
| 


Failure of M. Schuman’s Two Attempts To Form a Government 


Firmly resolved to take immediate action to combat inflation and, at 
the same time, to protect the wage-earners’ purchasing power, M. Schu- 
man came before the National Assembly on August 31st and submitted 
his program. He took pains to make this program clear and specific and 
to provide the members of the Assembly with all the necessary data so 
that their votes would be given with full knowledge of the issues. 
In other words, their affirmative vote would imply, on the parliamentary 
level, the loyal support of the participating parliamentary groups, and, 
on the Cabinet level, the solidarity of the Ministers chosen from these 
groups. 

M. Schuman’s economic program continued M. Reynaud’s more or 
less closely although it did not include certain of the latter’s monetary 
measures. The choice seemed to lie between two policies: either to 
establish a new and higher wage scale at once which would be rapidly 
followed by further devaluation, or to maintain the present wage level, 
supplemented by a number of compensatory social measures and strong 
pressure in favor of lower prices, particularly meat prices. M. Schuman 
chose the latter course as can be seen from the following declaration 
delivered before the Assembly on August 31st. 
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M. SCHUMAN’S MINISTERIAL DECLARATION 

Balance between Liberalism and a Planned Economy—‘We have to 
guard against two extremes: the first would be the failure to recognize 
the alarming state of our economy: in order consequently to justify a 
policy of laisser-aller without concern for the abyss toward which we are 
heading. The other would be constantly to depict our present difficult 
situation in the darkest possible colors and thus to prepare the people 
for the necessary austerity measures, but at the risk of creating hysteria 
and unjustified panic which would nullify in advance any practical solu- 
tion. In a situation like this we must keep the facts firmly before us. 

“What is the state of our economy? France, crushed as the result of 
two wars, is slowly getting on her feet again. Her industrial production 
already exceeds that of 1938, but reached only 92 percent of the 1929 
Agure during July. Agricultural production for 1948 is satisfactory, al- 
though still below normal. Public reaction to this effort has been to de- 
mand that government controls be immediately relaxed in the belief that 
economic laws will stabilize prices and that abundance will automatically 
sring about a fall in prices. However, it must be recognized that this has 
not always been the case and that freedom, like rationing, has known its 
orofiteers. 

“To save the franc means, first and foremost, to hold the line in prices. 
In order to do this, the Government must be able to control or decontrol, 
1s the case demands, whichever is more effective. ... It would be absurd 
o impose controls for their own sake but, on the other hand, we cannot 
illow our prices to be set by speculation.... When meat, the principal 
tem in the family budget, costs 23 times as much as in 1938, no State 
worthy of the name can remain indifferent. We cannot permit producers 
ind middlemen in only one sector to determine the fate of wages and 
f the currency.... The Government must demand and, if necessary, 
ruarantee that the price of meat return to the June ceiling. Is it too much 
o ask that food prices in a period of abundance should not be higher 
han they are in the carry-over period from one harvest to another?... 
f this appeal fails to get results, not within the month but at once, it is 
he Government’s duty to apply the strictest measures in all the basic 
ectors. We can hold prices down and compensate family budgets for 
ertain unavoidable price increases such as those of bread and milk. 

“The currency cannot be saved only by Government regulation of the 
rices of certain foods. ...If an unbalanced budget, a continuous bleed- 
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ing of the Treasury, disorganization in the public services become per- 
manent features of the State structure, it will be useless to try to control 
prices.” | 

Economies, Taxes, Financial and Fiscal Reforms—“The Government 
I propose to form will contain a lesser number of ministries. The careful 
plan prepared by Paul Reynaud and Jean Biondi for the reduction of 
State expenditures will be put into effect without delay....The number 
of Government departments will be reduced. ... Military appropriations | 
will be set at a figure that will allow our Army satisfactorily to perform 
its duties, but which will remain within the limits of our financial re- 
sources.... This task of retrenchment must be undertaken with vigor 
and resolution. 

“Allowing for the resources which will be available and the economies 
that can be practically realized, a deficit of 80 billion francs will still 
remain.... We shall therefore be obliged to raise 80 billion francs 
through new taxation before the end of the year. And every effort must. 
be made to see that the necessary sacrifices are equitably imposed. 
Theoretically, it would be sound to obtain the whole of this sum through 
direct taxation. But the glaring imperfections of our system of taxation 
call for a certain amount of caution, and it would seem better to collect 
half of the required sums through direct, and half through indirect 
taxes. This will, however, in no way eliminate the necessity for the Gov- 
ernment to draw up, between now and the end of the year, a series of 
consistent tax reforms that will bring about a lasting improvement in 
the state of our public finances.” 

Problem of Wages and Prices—“We have to make the classic choice 
between a policy of nominal wage increases and that of safeguarding 
purchasing power. I have resolutely opted for the latter. The Govern- 
ment will reject any policy that could precipitate the country into an end- 
less race in which wages strive desperately to catch up with constantly 
rising prices. This does not mean that an effort must not be made to 
compensate in various ways for those price increases which cannot be 
immediately prevented. Tax réductions, higher family allowances, cost- 
of-living bonuses can all be used for this purpose, but the cost must be 
kept within the limits of our need to produce for export... 

“With the same objective of retrenchment in view, we must examine 
other factors that influence manufacturing costs. For instance, a better 
organization of the system of Social Security assessments and payments 
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vould substantially reduce the cost of this cumbersome administrative 
nachinery as well as the bookkeeping expenses of most enterprises... 
rice controls must be strictly enforced and legal action taken against 
hose who disobey the law. ... But none of these measures will radically 
ffect the situation unless every Frenchman realizes that it is upon his 
york effort that national recovery depends. ... Working conditions must 
¢ improved and production increased. ... The workers’ and employers’ 
rganizations must gradually be permitted to determine certain working 
onditions by free agreements although it is not yet possible to abolish 
xed wage scales. The latter must be established in such a manner as to 
Acourage the greatest possible production effort on the part of both 
yorkers and employers, without any infringement upon social laws.... 
he extension of the age limit for civil servants should make it possible 
) continue to employ men and women who are still capable and whose 
rvices the nation has no right to refuse... .” 

The French Union—“Our concern with economic and social ques- 
ons is not limited to France alone. The entire French Union has an 
qual right to recovery and progress....In regard to Indochina the 
slicy of the Government will be based on the declaration of the Council 
- Ministers of December 23, 1947, and upon the Bay of Along agree- 
ents to which the National Assembly solemnly adhered....On these 
ses, the fraternal cooperation between France and the Viet Nam can 
id should premit an early return to normal conditions.” 

Foreign A ffairs—‘France owes it to herself, now more than ever, to 
main faithful to her traditional mission which is to unite instead of to 
vide. ... Animated by the desire to find not illusory compromises but 
mstructive methods of cooperation the Government will continue to 
ork for the convocation of a European parliament in which the repre- 
ntatives of the different nations will strive to overcome the prejudices 
at divide the peoples and eventually imperil the peace. That is why, 
ith regard to our Eastern neighbor, we shall follow a policy which, 
hile guaranteeing our own security, will make it possible for her to 
sociate herself, on a democratic basis, with the European structure that 
> are trying to build....It is in this spirit that France has participated 
d will continue to participate in the current delicate negotiations about 
nich we can already say, despite the secrecy that still surrounds 
em, that they mark a considerable progress toward an easing of the 
uation... .” 
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Accord between the Assembly and the Government Must Be a Lastin’ 
One—‘“The Cabinet I propose to form will be constituted without cor 
cern for political ‘dosing’ or the balance between the various parties. , 
shall choose my colleagues myself. I intend to use no other criteria 1 
selecting them than their ability, their character and their desire t 
serve.... Agreement on the program I propose and the common will . 
implies ought to unite the Assembly and the Government not just for 
few months but for a long period....1 hope that my Cabinet may be ¢ 
broad in its political scope as that which has just resigned... . But I appez 
to the whole Assembly, and through it to the whole country, to help th 
Government in its difficult task. There can be no free regime possible - 
the regular Government of the nation is paralyzed in its recovery efor 
by a party whose policy is different from its own....” 

On the basis of this program the Assembly voted M. Schuman’s inve: 
titure as Premier, 322 to 185. Those who voted in favor were the MRI 
the entire Socialist group and the majority of the Radical Socialist 
UDSR and Independent Republicans. 


THE SOCIALISTS REFUSE TO PARTICIPATE ¢ 


Once accepted by the Assembly, M. Schuman had the difficult task ¢ 
gathering together a governmental majority and above all, of maintair 
ing it. M. Reynaud’s short term as Minister of Finance and the break hi 
policy had made with that followed since the Liberation in financi 
affairs had accentuated the differences latent among the parties of th 
“Third Force,” between the supporters of “dirigisme” or managed ecor 
omy and those who desired a gradual return to economic liberalisn 
Under the pressure of the unions’ demands and the outbreak of warnin 
strikes, this disagreement led to the organization of opposition on bot 
sides. This opposition assumed a political aspect because each of th 
parties was afraid to take responsibility before the voters for the austerit 
program essential to economic and financial recovery. The chief obstac] 
in the way of M. Schuman’s attempt to form a Cabinet was the critic: 
question of wage increases. The Socialist group, by a large majority, ha 
decided against participation in a Government that still adhered to th 
Reynaud Plan and that would not grant the workers’ demands, whic 
they considered legitimate. Of all the parties, the Socialists were the mo 
strongly committed on this question. If they had accepted posts i 
M. Schuman’s Cabinet, in order to take part in a governmental coalitio 
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the “Third Force,” which they themselves had initiated to block both 
e Communists and the RPF, they would have been obliged to refuse 
wage demands of the CGT Force Ouvriére, in which their anti- 
mmunist militants were organized. 


M. SCHUMAN DECLARES HIMSELF UNABLE TO FORM A CABINET 


The Socialists’ refusal to participate compelled M. Schuman to 
#ttempt the formation of a Cabinet of economic action along the same 
es as the Marie Cabinet, which had just resigned, but without the 
ialist Ministers. This formula, which did not a priori exclude either 
e Right Center (Radical Socialists, Democratic Union of the Resistance 
d Independent Republicans) or the Right (Republican Party of 
iberty), was, however, opposed by the MRP, the strongest party of the 
mbination, which would have preferred a homogeneous Popular Re- 
ublican Cabinet as a safeguard against a possible gain in political 

ength by the RPF. Indeed, the UDSR, whose parliamentary repre- 
entatives belong to the Right Center, made its participation conditional 
yn the promise that the cantonal elections would be held in October, in 
accordance with the terms of the Law of 1871, despite the fact that the 
National Assembly had voted on August 25th to postpone them. 
Under these circumstances, M. Schuman, being unable to form a 
Government, tendered his resignation to M. Auriol, President of the 
Republic, on September 3rd. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC INTERVENES 


The situation created by the Socialists led M. Auriol to seek once more 
the constitution of a “Third Force” Government in which the Socialists 

ould take their place in return for certain concessions. The President 
lof the Republic therefore bent his efforts to bring the MRP closer to his 
‘point of view, so that the two great Center parties, having reconciled 
their differences, could again become the pillars of the new Government, 
to which would be added the necessary complement of Ministers repre- 
senting the Right Center. M. Robert Lecourt, one of the most influential 
MRP leaders, was entrusted with the negotiations. Soon an agreement 
was reached between the MRP and the Socialists on the policy to be 
followed in economic and financial affairs. They agreed to deal with the 
wage issue by granting certain specific concessions to labor which the 
MRP, under pressure from the CFTC (French Federation of Christian 
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Workers), was prepared to support. These included: a special cost-of-liv 
ing bonus set at 1,250 francs in the provinces and 1,500 francs in Paris fo: 
the month of September, and subject to modification if key prices, notably 
that of meat, failed to come down. 


THE SECOND SCHUMAN CABINET 


On the basis of the agreement arrived at between the MRP and the 
Socialists, M. Auriol, in order to gain time, informed M. Schuman tha 
he would not accept his resignation and, in view of the fact that M. Schu. 
man had been approved by the Assembly, would ask him to renew hi 
efforts to form a Cabinet, taking into account the new developments 
M. Schuman resumed his consultations and, on September 7th, despite 
the opposition of the majority of deputies belonging to the Right Cente 
groups, announced the formation of a Cabinet along the lines of tha 
constituted by M. Ramadier on January 22, 1947. The Socialists were ones 
more given their principal political and economic responsibilities, whils 
Ministers drawn from the Radicals, UDSR and Independent Republi 
cans participated as individuals. 

Following is the list of members of the second Schuman Cabinet 
President of the Council of Ministers and Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
Robert Schuman, MRP; Vice-President of the Council, André Marie 
RS; Minister of Justice, Robert Lecourt, MRP; Minister of the Interior 
Jules Moch, SFIO; Minister of Finance, Christian Pineau, SFIO; Minis 
ter of National Defense, René Mayer, RS; Minister of Education, Tony 
Revillon, RS; Minister of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
Henri Queuille, RS; Minister of Industry and Commerce, Robert La 
coste, SFIO; Minister of Agriculture, Pierre Pflimlin, MRP; Minister o: 
France Overseas, Paul Coste-Floret, MRP; Minister of Labor and Socia 
Security, Daniel Mayer, SFIO; Minister of Reconstruction and Urban 
ism, René Coty, Ind.; Minister of Veterans, Jules Catoire, MRP; Ministe: 
of Health and Population, Pierre Schneiter, MRP. The following Secre 
taries of State were also designated: to the Presidency of the Council 
Pierre Abelin, MRP, and Eugéne Thomas, SFIO; to the Vice-Presidenc; 
of the Council, Francois Mitterrand, UDSR; for Finance and Economi: 
Affairs (Budget), Alain Poher, MRP; for Economic Affairs and Foox 
Supply, Yvon Coudé du Foresto, MRP; for Civil Service and Adminis 
trative Reform, Jean Biondi, SFIO; for the Armed Forces, Mauric 
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‘Pourgés-Maunoury, RS, and Johannés Dupraz, MRP; for Industry and 
erce, Fily-Dabo Sissoko, SFIO. 
Resignation of the Second Schuman Cabinet—Since three demands to 
terpellate the Premier on the composition of his Cabinet were filed in 
Assembly by spokesmen for the PRL, the Independent Republican 
ad the Communist parties, M. Schuman came before the Assembly on 
Heptember 7th. The Right Center and Right pointed out the contradic- 
on between the program M. Schuman had outlined on August 31st, on 
e basis of which the Assembly had approved his nomination as 
Premier, and his appointment of a Socialist to the Ministry of Finance 
d Economic Affairs where he could exercise the decree powers granted 
the Government on August 25th. The Communists argued that, since 
e proposed Government was a “Right Coalition,” it could not possibly 
tisfy the legitimate demands of the working class. 
Warning the Assembly of the repercussions that might ensue if the 
abinet once more fell, M. Schuman asked that the interpellations be 
ostponed. The motion was worded in such a way that it was tanta- 
ount to a question of confidence. He was defeated by six votes. Of the 
5 votes against the motion, 181 came from Communists and afhliated 
zroups, 32 from the PRL, 22 from the UDSR, 14 from Radical Socialists, 
{1 from Independent Republicans. Of the votes in favor of the motion, 
152 came from the MRP, 100 from Socialists, 19 from Radical Socalists, 
5 from the UDSR. 

As soon as the result of the vote was announced, M. Schuman left 
the Assembly. He handed in his resignation and that of his Cabinet to 
the President of the Republic on the same evening, September 7th. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION 


M. Schuman’s defeat, coming as it did after four crises that had fol- 
owed each other in quick succession since July and which had each 
sharpened not only the economic, but the ideological differences between 
he various groups, caused the idea of a possible dissolution and renewal 
of the Assembly to gain ground in certain parliamentary circles and 
within the Right and Right Center parties. That is why the MRP, on 
september 10th, protested publicly in its newspaper “L’Aube” against 
his idea. However, conscious of the growing lassitude of some of its 
upporters in the face of repeated parliamentary crises, it also demanded 
he immediate formation of a “government capable of acting and sup- 
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ported by a Parliament whose loyalty would ensure its continuance anc 
which, having once given its confidence on the general policy of the 
Cabinet would not refuse it later on specific details of that policy.” 
These conflicting trends showed that it was urgent to find a lasting 
solution of the crisis, taking into account two important factors: the 
Communists’ return to the opposition, as a result of their refusal to accep 
the obligations of the Marshall Plan, and the mathematical distributior 
of political forces in the Assembly. Ever since the municipal elections it 
October 1947 and the gains of the RPF, this distribution had reflected < 
number of undeniable facts: @) that no one party alone could lead the 
country; &) that “tripartisme” or the three-party coalition of the MRP 
Socialists and Communists could no longer be restored; c) the “Thire 
Force” based upon the MRP and the Socialists could no longer remain é 
political coalition of these two groups alone; in order to be an effective 
alliance, capable of ensuring governmental stability, it had to give greate: 
weight to the economic and political concepts of the groups (Radicals 
UDSR and Independent Republicans) upon whom its parliamentary 
majority depended. The “Third Force” must therefore be broadened to 
ward the Right Center on a platform of immediate economic action anc 
without a priori intentions of excluding any political group. 


Queuille Government Constituted 


M. Auriol first turned to M. Edouard Herriot who declined the hono: 
because he felt that, as President of the National Assembly, “he hac 
assumed obligations toward the Constitution, which he had promised tc 
defend, and toward the Republican regime that he must fulfill.” M 
Henri Queuille, President of the Radical Socialist parliamentary grou, 
was then called upon. He accepted the task of persuading all the group: 
composing the “Third Force” not to unite in order to work out a broac 
recovery program, which would be too difficult in view of the incom 
patible positions of the Socialists and the Right, but to accept a “politica 
truce” in order to “save the franc.” After conferring with all the group 
and informing them of his iritentions regarding both the continuity h 
proposed to maintain with M. Schuman’s economic program and hi 
choice of Ministers, M. Queuille came before the Assembly on Septembe 
10th. His ministerial declaration indicated that his policy would b 
guided by the same imperatives as those of his predecessors: strugel 
against inflation, increased taxation, maintenance of wage and pric 
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els. His investiture was approved by a vote of 351 from the MRP, 
ialists and some of the Right and Right Center to 196 (181 Com- 
unists, 13 Right Center and 2 PRL) with 47 abstentions (15 PRL, 3 
[RP and 29 Right Center). 


COMPOSITION OF THE QUEUILLE CABINET 


tresident of the Council of Ministers 
# Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs . Henri Queuille (RS) 


Fice-President of the Council of Ministers 
EG OT ee ee Ae ee _André Marie (RS) 
imisters: 


SEALE TSS a ae ee Robert Schuman (MRP) 


ee a iO vc Ships Re Pe ot aa ppd Jules Moch (SFIO) 
@uational Defense ........................ Paul Ramadier (SFIO) 
Labor and Social Security .............. _. Daniel Mayer (SFIO) 
MIRON a Li Ris. Ra dined Aegon Po Pierre Pflimlin (MRP) 
Industry and Commerce .................. Robert Lacoste (SFIO) 
Public Works, Transportation and Tourism Christian Pineau (SFIO) 
RRL ae ee ee aaa ena rate eee Yvon Delbos (RS) 
Reconstruction and Urbanism .......... Claudius Petit (UDSR) 
Public Health and Population ........... Pierre Schneiter (MRP) 
A MC Peis os dap ide oss are od Robert Betolaud (PRL) 
| Mrance Overscas ..........-.-.........,--Paul Coste-Floret.(MRP) 
Meeerchant Marine ...................-..050%. André Colin (MRP) 
secretaries of State: 


Presidency of the Council of Ministers. .Frangois Mitterrand (UDSR) 
Paul Devinat (RS) 


Civil Service and Administrative Reform ....... Jean Biondi (SFIO) 
MITHESMCATIONS: Co. yee eee kee es Eugéne Thomas (SFIO) 
MINCE eh artic dia J125)) seis Side vi woe Cage Maurice Petsche (PP) 
ERLE ea nh Fe le who spines UVa Alain Poher (MRP) 
Ue GCN Cc one ne Antoine Pinay (Ind.) 
Beas led Frade lta ¥b.« Ll. vi) Yvon Coudé du Foresto (MRP) 
ORCAS Uinta es ES Max Lejeune (SFIO) 


Johannés Dupraz (MRP) 
Jean Moreau (Ind.) 


Technical Training, Youth and Sports ......... André Morice (RS) 
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Corhmetce o.com Be ne eae ee eer Jules Julien (Ri 
France Overseas ..s 5.29 oh ee eee Tony Revillon (Rt 


The Queuille Cabinet also included three Under-Secretaries of Stat 
for the Vice-Presidency of the Council of Ministers, Robert Bruyne: 
(PRL); for the Interior, Raymond Marcellin, (UDI); for Health ar 
Population, Jules Catoire, (MRP). 

At the National Assembly meeting on September 14th, M. Queuil 
asked for a postponement of interpellations regarding the compositic 
and policy of the new Government. He received a vote of 340 to 22 
Those voting against the postponement included the Communists at 
certain of the Right and Right Center groups. 


Financial Recovery Program of the Queuille Government 


In his ministerial declaration before the National Assembly on Se 
tember 10th, M. Henri Queuille announced that his program for fina 
cial and economic recovery would be substantially the same as that | 
his predecessors. Like MM. Marie and Schuman he called for new taxe 
drastic economies in military and public expenditures, the revision | 
Government subsidies, the reorganization of the nationalized enterpris 
and the elimination from the equipment programs of these enterprises | 
all projects that are not absolutely necessary in order to achieve a fave 
able balance of trade by 1952. 1 

At a press conference on September 15th, M. Queuille outlined tl 
fiscal and economic measures he intended to submit to the Finani 
Committee of the National Assembly the next day. After specifying th 
80 billion francs must be raised through new taxation, the Premier we: 
on to say: 

“Our most urgent necessity at this moment is to meet the needs of tl 
Treasury. 

“We shall probably be able to augment our resources by using tl 
blocked fund that represents the counterpart in francs of the dollars us 
to purchase goods under the Marshall Plan. But we will not be authc 
ized to draw on this fund unless the French people make an addition 
sacrifice in order completely to cover the ordinary expenses of the Sta 
by taxation. 

“The present situation—and I want to emphasize this point, is in 1 
sense catastrophic. This is proven by the fact that the measures plann 
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ECONOMIC DIVISION OF EASTERN 
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” UNION 


Heavy shading in the above map indicates areas under Communist domination. Produc- 
tion figures are for 1947. (Reprinted by special permission of the New York Times, March 
nee 1948, sec. 4, p. SE.) 


by the Government, particularly with regard to the exchange, do not 
include any of the steps which certain newspaper rumors have declared 
to be imminent. Moreover, the franc is bound by international exchange 
agreements that will be respected.... Among the false rumors that are 
circulating, the most absurd credit the Government with the intention of 
abolishing the official gold market, blocking bank notes and bank ac- 


eal 
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| 
counts, and issuing a new currency. Needless to say, none of these meas-. 
ures is contemplated. | 

“The present difficulties will be all the more easily surmounted be-. 
cause my Government is firmly resolved to attack the evil at its root. As: 
the public well knows, this evil consists in the fact that France is at: 
present living beyond her means. 

“Our State machinery is too unwieldy. We propose to effect consider- 
able economies in this domain and I am sure that the French people will! 
accept the sacrifices we shall ask of them if they know that the State, for 
its part, is determined to adjust its expenditures to the actual economic 
possibilities of the country. ... Unfortunately, the most radical economies 
we can make are also those which require a certain time to show results. 
The suppression of various Government positions demands time to give 
notice of dismissal to the personnel. The economy measures proposed 
and put into effect by my predecessors can hardly make themselves felt 
before next year. The same is true with regard to outlay for equipment. 
Here, retrenchment is possible only if the expenditure has not yet been 
approved and the contracts signed. 

“For my part, I have wished to produce immediate results. Therefore, 
without prejudice to the basic reforms that must eventually be realized, 
the Cabinet at its first meeting, considered all the economies whose 
results would be felt before the end of the 1948 budgetary year. The 
Government has decided on a straight 30 billion franc cut in expenditures 
to be effected between now and the end of December. All appropriations 
which do not correspond to expenditures that are absolutely essential for 
the functioning of the State will be cancelled. 

“However, the Government will not content itself with these im- 
mediate measures alone. Fundamental economies that will produce an 
effect within a certain period of time will also be studied. Government 
personnel will be reduced and efficiency increased. Constant efforts will 
be made in this direction. My Ministry will make the broadest possible 
use of the studies undertaken by its predecessors and by such agencies as 
the Committee on the Cost aiid Efficiency of the Public Services. Our 
efforts will be especially directed toward the nationalized enterprises 
whose output must be increased, while their production costs are reduced. 
A survey conducted throughout the country by the Minister of the In- 


terior has revealed the possibility of further economies in most of the 
administrative services of the State. 
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“Finally, new institutions such as the ‘Cours de Discipline Budgétaire’ 
Budgetary Compliance Court empowered to discipline government 
‘pfiicials who do not comply with the economy measures imposed) will 
Asure stricter observance of the measures of financial austerity made 
pnecessary by the state of our public finances. 

“Such are the severe measures of Governmental retrenchment that will 
}go hand in hand with the new sacrifices demanded of the nation. I wish 


quitably as possible by raising the principal part of the sums needed 
ough direct taxation although avoiding all measures that might have 
ediate repercussions on the cost of living....I know that these 
fmeasures are unpopular, and that they consist in severe economies and 
new fiscal sacrifices. But it is only at this cost that we can save the franc 
d, consequently, our country’s economy. I know that this inescapable 
act will ensure us the understanding and the support of all Frenchmen.” 
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The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the RounD TaBLE speakers. 
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